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the writer is at home in the characteristics of the dififerent periods and in 
the general style, but is somewhat prone to minimize its excellencies and 
enlarge on its defects. There are other chapters on works in metal; works 
in wood and ivory ; on leather and stuffs ; and on jewelry and cylinders. 

III. Persian art. For Persian, as for Babylonian art, perhaps the most 
important studies and excavations have been made by a Frenchman. The 
writer's review of this branch of his subject is founded in great part on M. 
Dieulafoy's Art Antique de la Perse and his excavations at Susa, as well as 
the great work of Flandin and Coste. There are chapters on civil archi- 
tecture, on sculpture, on painting and enamel work, on religious and sepul- 
chral monuments, and on engraved stones and jewelry. 

IV. The Sittites. In treating of Hittite archaeology, the writer divides 
it into (a) the monuments of Syria, a mere barbarous reproduction of Assyr- 
ian art ; (b) those of Kappadokia, which show a compromise between the 
influences of Egypt and Assyria, though the latter is especially strong; and 
(c) those of Asia Minor. 

v. Jewish art. The temple of Jerusalem is restored according to M. de 
Vogii6's theories, which are closely followed in every respect. The decora- 
tion and furniture of the temple, the civil architecture and the tombs, are 
treated separately. 

VI. Phoenician and Kypriote art. The temples, of which so little is known , 
the better-known civil architecture, the tombs, sculpture in its different 
phases and periods, especially in Kypros, and keramics, glass, bronzes, jew- 
elry and engraved stones, are summarily exhibited in as many chapters. 

The method of the book is clear, the style pleasant, the erudition sure, the 
correspondence of parts good, and the illustrations numerous, well-chosen, 
and, though small, are executed with accuracy and artistic delicacy. It 
will serve admirably as a text-book. 

A. L. Feothingham, Jb. 

Isaac Bloch. Inscriptions tumulaires des anciens oimeti^res Israilites 

d' Alger. 8vo, pp. iii-l 42. Paris, 1888. 

The first three chapters are devoted to an historical account of the Jewish 
cemeteries of Algiers. These are followed by a description of forty-eight 
sepulchral slabs with the text and translation of their inscriptions, which 
are sometimes bilingual, Hebrew and Spanish. To this is added a fiiU bio- 
graphy and bibliography of the persons buried under these slabs, beginning 
in the xiii century. — H. D. de Grammont in Revue Critique, 1889, No. 3. 

Gtjil. BuECHNER. Dc Neocorki. 8vo,pp.l32. Giessen, 1888, Ricker. 

This is a treatise on the obscure question of the Asiatic cities called, on 

inscriptions or coins, neoeoria, because they possessed one or more temples 
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of the Csesars. The writer studies the relation between the neocoriat and 
the provincial cultus. A double list of cities called neoeoria and of metro- 
polia shows many names in common : the writer concludes that every neo- 
coriat city must have had a temple for provincial cultus. Sometimes the 
title of neoeoria indicated not imperial worship but that of some local 
divinity. A careful and tedious examination of the coins enables the 
writer to settle approximately the time when the Asiatic cities became 
neoeoria. An appendix is devoted to the priests of the provinces of Asia. 
Contrary to Waddington and Marquardt, he proves that there was not one 
high-priest of Asia with delegates in all the cities of the koivov 'Ao-tas, but 
as many high-priests as there were provincial temples. The work is care- 
ful and solid. — S. Eeinach, in Bevue Oritique, 1889, No. 3. 

W. M. Flinders Peteie, with chapters by A. S. Murray and F, 
Ll. Griffith. Tanis. Part II, 1886. Nebesheh {Am) and Defen- 
neh {Tah'panhes). Fourth memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
4to, pp. 44 with XII pis.; and pp. viii-116 with Li pis. London, 
1888, Triibner. 

The first part of this memoir, on Tanis, is a continuation of the descrip- 
tion of the monuments, commenced in Tanis I, and there discontinued in 
the midst of the monuments of Ramessu II. The descriptions are minute 
and careful, and include monuments of Merenptah, Ramessu III, Siamen, 
Sheshonk III, Taharka, and the Ptolemaic period. A chapter by Mr. 
Griffith is devoted to translations of the inscriptions published in both Tanis 
volumes. Nos. 1-65 are from Tanis I, and include Pepi I (vi dynasty), 
Amenemhat I (on his statue), Usertesen I (on his statues), Usertesen II, 
Amenemhat II (all of the xii dynasty) ; Sebekhetep, Mermashau (xiii 
dyn.), Apepi, the Hyksos ; a quantity of inscriptions of Ramessu II and 
Merenptah. Nos. 66-174 are given in the plates of this volume. This 
series of inscriptions forms almost a corpus of the inscriptions of the great 
temple of Tanis. From them Mr. Griffith draws conclusions, (1) as to 
the local worship of Tanis, (2) as to the position of Tanis in the political 
geography of Egypt, (3) as to the history of the kings. 

The succeeding monograph is on Tell Nebesheh. Chapter i deals with 
its position and history. It borders on the salt swamps which surround the 
marshes of lake Menzaleh, 8 miles s. e. of San = Tanis, and is on land which 
has been so lowered and denuded by the wind, in the course of ages, that 
in most cases the foundations of subterranean tombs have been carried 
away. This fact, common throughout this low region of Egypt, accounts 
for the absence of early monuments, as the level has been lowered some- 
times as much as 15 feet. The monuments of the vi and xii dynasties 



